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compliance ; and in cases of continued resistance
society assumed the place of the parent, took posses-
sion of the child, and deprived the father of those
natural rights which he used to so bad a purpose.
The reader will undoubtedly have remarked the
preamble of these enactments : in America religion
is the road to knowledge, and the observance of the
divine laws leads man to civil freedom.
If, after having cast a rapid glance over the state of
American society in 1650, we turn to the condition
of Europe, and more especially to that of the Con-
tinent, at the same period, we cannot fail to be struck
with astonishment. On the continent of Europe, at
the beginning of the seventeenth century, absolute
monarchy had everywhere triumphed over the ruins
of the oligarchical and feudal liberties of the Middle
Ages. Never were the notions of right more com-
pletely confounded than in the midst of the splendour
and literature of Europe ; never was there less
political activity among the people ; never were the
principles of true freedom less widely circulated ;
and at that very time those principles, which were
scorned or unknown by the nations of Europe, were
proclaimed in the deserts of the New World, and
were accepted as the future creed of a great people.
The boldest theories of the human reason were put
into practice by a community so humble that not
a statesman condescended to attend to it ; and a
legislation without a precedent was produced offhand
by the imagination of the citizens. . . .
The remarks I have made will suffice to display the
character of Anglo-American civilization in its true
light. It is the result (and this should be constantly
present to the mind) of two distinct elements, which
in other places have been in frequent hostility, but
which in America have been admirably incorporated